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In Palestine, as in every other country, tropical, temperate, or 
arctic, which has not been depopulated by the mania of game 
preserving or “la chasse” (the former gibbeting White Owls on 
barn-doors, the latter exposing Wagtails and Titmice as ‘ gibier’), 
the birds of prey form the prominent feature in the ornitholo- 
gical landscape. Over the deep valley of the Jordan Kestrels 
hover, Kites and Short-toed Eagles (Circaetus gallicus) soar 
throughout the year, Harriers and Buzzards perpetually sweep 
across the marshes and maritime plains; the traveller can never 
mount a hill without being watched by parties of Griffons and 
Eagles circling far above him. The Griffons are far more nu- 
merous than in any other country I have visited, while the larger 
species of Eagles are certainly not less abundant than in the best 
stocked wildernesses of Algeria or Tunis. 

Forty-three species of raptorial birds rewarded our researches 
during our expedition last year, and probably there were few, 
unless rare stragglers, which escaped our notice; since our list 
comprises all the fifty-two birds named in Professor Blasius’s 
‘ List of the Birds of Europe,’ except the strictly boreal and arctic 
forms Falco gyrfalcv, Halizetus albicilla, Buteo lagopus, five 
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arctic and boreal Owls, Haligzetus leucoryphus (Pall.), and Bubo 
maximus. Of these the latter are the only two species which we 
can expect, by further research, to be added to the Palestine 
fauna. Besides the raptorial birds included either as residents 
or stragglers in European catalogues, we only obtained one 
species, the Fishing Owl, Ketupa ceylonensis (Gm.), an Indian 
and not an African type. 

Unobservant as orientals proverbially are of the birds around 
them, and disposed to be decided “lumpers” in their nomen- 
clature, yet the native vocabulary for the Accipitres is much 
richer than for any other class. The Arabs distinguish all 
the Vultures except the rare Vultur monachus, which they con- 
found with the Griffon. They have five names for the Falcons, 
three for the Eagles, and two for the Kites. They recognize both 
the Kestrels, the Sparrow-Hawks, and have a distinct appellation ~ 
for the Harriers : while they distinguish the Bubo ascalaphus, the 
White, Little, and Scops Owls. 

Incidentally as natural history is mentioned in Holy Scripture, 
yet even there we have ten distinct Hebrew names for the rap- 
torial birds, several of which are at once recognizable in the ver- 
nacular Arabic of the country. They are, first, DB, “peres,” 


i. e. ‘the breaker,’ translated in our version ‘ Ossifrage,’ a name 
admirably adapted to express the remarkable and well-known 
habit of the Lammergeyer of dropping its prey, whether mam- 
mals, serpents, but especially tortoises, from great heights to 
break their bones or shells. Although the name has been ap- 
plied in modern scientific nomenclature to one of the Eagles, 
there can be no doubt but that the Oss¢fraga of the Latin authors 
and of the authorized version is to be identified with the Gypaete. 

Secondly, we have Ww}, “ nesher” (Arabic ps <"SSiT aN 


rendered ‘Eagle’ in our version; but unquestionably in the 
ancient Hebrew, as in the modern Arabic, the name of the 
Griffon-Vulture—the most majestic of birds in action and appear- 
ance, and the type of the Assyrian deity Nisroch. The ex- 
pression ‘who enlargeth thy baldness as an eagle’s” (nesher), 


evidently applies only to the Griffon. The Hebrew DMY, 


“racham” (Arabic gaz i rakhma”) is translated ‘ Geir-eagle,’ 
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but is the universal and exclusive name of the Egyptian Vulture 
(Neophron percnopterus) throughout Africa and Western Asia. 

The Hebrew M31Y, “’azniyah,” rendered ‘Osprey’ in our 
version, seems to be applied generally to all the larger Eagles, 
and especially to the commonest of them in Palestine, Circaetus 
gallicus (Gm.), all of which are included by the Arabs under the 
term lic, “’okab,” with distinctive epithets. 


‘Vulture’ is, in the authorized version, a rendering for BEAL 
La 


“ dayah,” aterm which may be recognized at once in the modern 
Arabic 4,y», “ A’dayah,” ‘the Kite’ or ‘Glede, by which word 
it is translated in other passages. This name probably included 
also the Buzzard, distinguished in the modern vernacular as 
“ Shahin.” 

All the smaller Falconide are comprised under the Hebrew 
name ¥j, “netz, but with the addition “after his kind,” 


showing that the sacred writer was well aware of the numerous 
species included under this term. 

The Owls are comprised in the Hebrew nomenclature under 
four names, FW “ yanshuph”; DID, “cos”; TBP, “kippoz”; 
and ny), “ lilith”; translated ‘Owl,’ ‘Great Owl,’ ‘ Little 


Owl,’ and ‘Screech Owl.? None of these names seem to have 
glossarial representatives in the modern Arabic, though the 
different species are as clearly distinguished in one language as 
in the other; and it seems probable that the Bubo ascalaphus, 
Syrnium aluco, Athene meridionalis, and Scops giu are the four 
species especially distinguished by the Hebrews. 

I fear I owe an apology for introducing this philological dis- 
quisition; but the subject is nct without some bearing on the 
ornithology of the country, as illustrating the species most fami- 
liarly known, and therefore most abundant in Palestine 3500 
years ago. In the intervening period there has probably been 
far less change in the avifauna than in the human population. 


GYPAETUS BARBATUS (L.) heads the list of Palestine raptorials. 

I do not think that we accumulated any new facts respecting the 

economy of the Lammergeyer, though our observations corrobo- 

rated facts previously ascertained. Although looked upon as 
s2 
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especially a mountain-bird, ranging from the Pyrenees and West- 
ern Atlas to the Himalayahs, aud in all its habitats a constant 
resident, it would seem to be the conformation of the mountains 
rather than the temperature which attracts it, for it may be 
found at all times of the year in the tremendous gorges which 
flank the deep and sultry Jordan valley. Unlike the Vultures, 
it is always a solitary bird; neither gregarious, as Gyps fuivus, 
nor sociable, as Neophron percnopterus. Yet, though never con- 
sorting with its own species, it has no repugnance to the neigh- 
bourhood of others ; and as on the Atlas, so in Palestine its breed- 
ing-places are generally in the same cliffs with the colonies of 
Griffons. It may occasionally be seen in all parts of Palestine. 
I first noticed it on the top of Gerizim, sailing up the vale of 
Shechem. During the month of January we occasionally de- 
scried it overhead at the edge of the deep gorges which open on 
to the Dead Sea; in February it passed over the desert plains of 
Beersheba; and in March we had the pleasure of starting a noble 
Gypaete from its feast, only a few yards from us, on the vast open 
plain which extends from the forests of Gilead to the Hauran. 
We only ascertained three breeding-places, in none of which 
were we successful in obtaining its eggs; the first in the ravine 
of the Jabbok under Mount Gilead, and the other in the Wady 
Hamam, or Pigeon ravine, and the Wady Leimun, both opening 
on the plain of Gennesaret. In both of these latter localities 
were colonies of hundreds of Griffons. Dr. Jerdon states that in 
India it lays its eggs in April and May; but we found it in the 
Atlas sitting in February, and in Palestine it had hatched its 
young in March. Those birds which we had an opportunity of 
examining more closely had the ochreous colour on the lower 
parts developed with remarkabic intensity. I do not know a 
greater treat for the ornithologist than to watch a pair of Lim- 
mergeyers, in the Wady Hamam in the early morning, commencing 
their matutinal exercise by sailing close to the ground down the 
ravine, beneath cliffs 2000 feet high, and then gently steering by 
their tails, without any apparent motion of the outspread wings, 
one after the other across the mouth of the gorge, and recon- 
noitering leisurely as they retraced their flight on the opposite 
side at a little higher elevation. Soon they would beat down 
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the other side, and after working carefully the whole face of the 
cliffs, would gradually rise above the valley in circling flights till 
they were lost to our eyes in the aérial distance above. 


Vurrur monacnvus, L. The Cinereous Vulture is by no means 
common in Palestine; but a few appear to be scattered over the 
country, living generally in the neighbourhood of, but not exactly 
in company with, the Griffons, from which, on the wing, they are 
not easily distinguished, unless the two species be seen flying in 
company. When in repose it is easy to recognize this bird, even 
at some distance, by the dark brown of its plumage, which is very 
different from the tawny hue of its ally. During the winter 
we observed it once or twice in Central Palestine ; but only once 
during our long sojourn near the Dead Sea, when a solitary bird 
of this species was put up near the top of a mountain behind 
Engedi. On the 27th of February Mr. Upcher, while walking 
with me from the plain of Gennesaret to Tiberias, shot a Bonelli’s 
Eagle under the cliffs overhanging the Sea of Galilee. I saw a 
Vulture dash from a small cave just behind him at the report of 
the piece, but it wheeled round a corner before we had more 
than a glimpse of it. We were unable at the time to climb up 
and examine the cave, but returned in the afternoon, reinforced 
by Messrs. Shepherd and Bartlett, to lay siege to it. We easily 
mounted to a ledge about twelve feet under the cave, but no 
bird appeared. My companions, who had their guns, half sus- 
pected they were brought on a wild goose-chase, and maintained 
it was impossible any bird would have sat so close. While we 
were talking, a sudden rush, like the beating of the branches of 
a tree, was heard, and a huge dark object dashed close over our 
heads, at a distance of not more than six feet. Both their guns 
were fired at the instant, but in what direction it is difficult to 
say, as the bird did not even take the trouble to shake its wings 
for some time. In wheeling circles it continued to return, and 
swept as near to us as prudence permitted, while Mr. Shepherd 
climbed up to the cavern, and in a few seconds returned with 
one white egg, a little larger than the ordinary run of Griffons’, 
but of exactly the same texture. It was rather soiled, and 
proved to be hard-set. The nest was scanty, consisting chiefly 
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of large tufts of grass, with the roots, laid on the floor of the 
cave. Mr. Shepherd generously presented me with the first- 
fruits of our nesting-season. As we were descending, the bird 
again and again returned close over head, and at length looked 
into her home forlorn ; after which she commenced a series of 
rapid gyrations, each circle wider as well as higher, until, after 
watching her for a quarter of an hour, we lost sight of her alto- 
gether. I have seen eggs stated to belong to this Vulture very 
much spotted and coloured with rufous, but not more so than 
those of the Griffon occasionally are; but the only other egg of 
the species I ever obtained in Africa was white like this, and per- 
ceptibly thicker than the Griffon’s. This eyrie near Tiberias was 
by no means difficult of access, and was about two miles distant 
from the immense colony of Griffons in the Wady Hamam. No 
other Vultures bred near it, though there were several pairs of 
Eagles of different species, and a few months later some Neo- 
phrons. In this instance, unlike the Gypaete, the Cinereous 
Vulture preferred solitude to the security of the almost imacces- 
sible cliffs of the ravines. We never afterwards, not even in the 
Lebanon, observed this noble bird. 


Gyrs rutvus (Gm.)—Arab, Niss’r. The numbers of the 
Griffon-Vultures in every part of Palestine are amazing; and 
they are found at all seasons of the year. I do not think that I 
ever surveyed a landscape without its being enlivened by the cir- 
cling of a party of Griffons. Many colonies of eyries came under 
our observation in the gorge of the Wady Kelt (the supposed 
Cherith), near Jericho ; in the cliffs near Heshbon under Mount 
Nebo; in the ravine of the Jabbok ; in a gorge near Amman, the 
ancient Rabbah: two large colonies inhabit wadys on the north 
and east sides of Mount Carmel, whence we procured several 
eggs; but the most populous of all were the “ Griffonries” in the 
stupendous cliffs of the Wady Hamam, “ the robbers’ caves” to 
the south-west, and in the deep glen of the Wady Leimun at 
the north-west of the plain of Gennesaret. In either of these 
sublime gorges, the reverberating echoes of a single rifle would 
bring forth Griffons by the hundred from their recesses. I 
counted on one occasion a hundred and twenty thus roused, 
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and then gave up the reckoning in despair. In one morning 
Messrs. Shepherd and Upcher brought down five birds with 
their rifles, in the Wady Hamam, all of which were skinned the 
next day by Mr. Bartlett—a piece of taxidermy we flattered our- 
selves not easily to be surpassed, at least in quantity. 

Few ravines can surpass in grandeur these gorges, although 
they are wholly without the setting of mountain scenery. The 
Wady Hamam is celebrated in Jewish history as the stronghold 
of a powerful band of rebels and robbers, who for years set at 
defiance all the power of Herod and the Romans. On either 
side the cliffs rise to a perpendicular height of more than 1000 
feet, perforated and honeycombed by a multitude of caverns, 
holes, and narrow passages, with broken galleries and arches 
almost suspended in midair, with their basements worn away by 
the action of time on the soft limestone. Again and again the 
troops of Herod were defeated by these robbers, until, at length, 
parties of soldiers, armed with grappling-irons, were let down 
by chains in boxes. These succeeded in effecting a lodgment, 
and dragging out the defenders with their hooks, dashed them 
down the precipice. The caverns were again fortified at the 
commencement of the war with Titus; but from that day to this 
have remained the undisturbed home of the Griffons, which have 
appropriated galleries and chambers, whether outer or inner, 
to their domestic purposes, while even the neighbouring shep- 
herds superstitiously shrink from investigating them. Travel- 
lers have ridden past these wondrous labyrinths with only a 
slight notice, and so probably might we, had we not discovered 
them to be tenanted so much to our mind. Alas! Herod’s 
army had neglected to leave us their boxes and chains, and we 
had to recommence the siege on our own resources. Day after 
day, from the 13th of March, we devoted a week to the assault ; 
and well were we rewarded, though even at that period many of 
the nests contained young. Our dragoman, Giacomo Georgio, a 
Greek islander, was, fortunately for us, the very best rock-climber 
I ever saw, and by his aid we collected about twenty eggs. In no 
nest did we ever find more than a single egg or young bird. A 
couple of mules laden with ropes were sent round to the crest, 
and directed by signals from below ; the end of a cord weighted 
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with a stone was flung down, by the aid of which Giacomo, who 
had already climbed half way up, scaled the cliffs and entered 
the upper caves, while the less adventurous of ourselves were 
content to explore the lower tiers of ruins—also tenanted by 
Griffons, Lanners, Kestrels, and Bubo ascalaphus. To some of 
the nests the explorers were let down by ropes from above, but 
wherever the cliff was interrupted by an accessible ledge, we found 
a rope swinging from above to be the most available auxiliary. 
Great was the amazement of the Bedouin shepherds at our pro- 
ceedings. Heretofore we had been put down as hakeems and 
dervishes, wise men who knew all things and could cure every- 
thing. Henceforward there was a solemn nod of the head, and 
the Franghi were mere fools,—harmless, and therefore to be 
respected as all of weak intellect are in the East; but hopeless 
fools, who, in our desire to introduce the ‘ Niss’r’ into western 
lands, could not wait till the young were hatched, but must needs 
seize the eggs, and—O acme of our folly !—thought to produce 
young from the eggs which we had voided of their contents ! 
The familiar spirits of the dervishes might do much, but this 
was beyond their power ! 

The Griffons were in the habit of soaring high, and sweeping 
the horizon about daybreak ; then in about two hours they would 
return, and either betake themselves to the work of incubation, or 
perch motionless in long rows on the most conspicuous ledges and 
points of the precipices until the evening. They would then take a 
little airy exercise before retiring to rest. Like all other carrion- 
feeders, the Griffon must have the power of enduring prolonged 
abstinence; for it was utterly impossible that the neighbour- 
hood of Gennesaret could have afforded sustenance to the flocks, 
amounting to five hundred birds, on the lowest computation, 
which inhabited the valleys close to it ; and yet, so far as we could 
observe, for many days the sittmg birds and their mates never 
left the wadys for more than an hour or two. Each had its 
own perch, its reserved seat, and daily we noted Vultures in 
exactly the same spots and in exactly the same numbers as we 
had seen them before. Nor were the Griffons first in the field 
for what little carrion our immediate neighbourhood afforded. 
The wolves and jackals always came in for the lion’s share of a 
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feast whenever a horse or cow died, as frequently happened near 
our camp. On a subsequent occasion, on the north side of 
Hermon, we observed them teaching the Neophrons the same les- 
son of patience they had learnt here. A long row of Egyptian 
Vultures were sitting on some rocks, so intently watching a spot 
in a cornfield that they took no notice of our approach. Creep- 
ing cautiously near, we watched a score of Griffons busily en- 
gaged in turning over a dead horse, one side of which they bad 
already reduced to a skeleton. Their united efforts had just 
effected this, when we showed ourselves, and they quickly retired. 
The inferior scavengers, who dreaded us much less than them, 
at once rushed down to the repast, and, utterly regardless of our 
presence within ten yards of them, began to gorge. We had 
hardly retired two hundred yards when the Griffons came 
down with a swoop, and the Neophrons hurriedly resumed 
their post of observation; while some Black Kites remained, and 
continued to filch a few morsels by their superior agility from 
their lordly superiors. 


NEOPHRON PERCNOPTERUS (L.). One often regrets that we 
have but the one generic word ‘ Vulture’ in our language to 
comprehend the noble Griffon, and that very useful but very 
despicable scavenger ‘ Pharaoh’s hen,’ as Europeans term the 
‘rakhma.’ Really, the Barn-Owl as little suggests the idea of a 
Peregrine, as does the Neophron that of the Griffon. Yet it is 
a handsome bird on the wing, and the distribution of the black 
and white in its plumage has a fine effect as it circles over head, 
or sweeps past the traveller down some deep ravine. Although 
often seen under the Griffons, it appears to have about the same 
sort of acquaintance with it that the crossing-sweeper had with 
George IV., and most deferentially makes way for the lordly 
monarch. It never breeds in colonies, and seldom are two nests 
to be found very near together; but it is the most universally 
diffused of all the Raptors of Palestine during summer, it being 
impossible in any part of the country to travel a mile or two 
without putting up a pair. Jt has no dislike to the neighbour- 
hood of man, and fearlessly resorts to the dung-hills of the 
villages to feed. No filth, vegetable or animal, seems to come 
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amiss to it; and I once surprised a pair in the act of gorging at 
a heap of spoilt figs. The Neophron is strictly migratory, and 
begins to return about the end of March, and by the middle of 
April the country is full of them. The first egg we obtained was 
laid near the plain of Gennesaret on April 1st, and our last pair 
of fresh eggs were found on May 24th, in the mountainous region 
near Hermon. The nests, though always in the cliffs, were 
generally low down, and comparatively easy of access, in this 
respect differing very decidedly from the Griffons. I took an 
egg from one nest in an arched passage through the rocks, close 
to the village of Mejdel, and so little concealed that every passer- 
by could see it, and a child might have climbed up to it. On 
the whole, it appears to be more prolific in Palestine than in 
North Africa; for while in the Atlas a single egg was the fre- 
quent complement, out of upwards of fifty nests which we took 
in this expedition I do not remember one in which the bird was 
actually sitting on a solitary egg. Yet in no instance did we 
find more than a pair of eggs. As is observed in the case of the 
Golden Eagle, the eggs are rarely alike, one being invariably 
much more richly coloured than the other, though before the 
process of incubation has been long continued, both become alike 
sodden and discoloured by filth. There is a rich variety in the 
colouring of the fresh eggs, from a deep russet-red, uniformly 
diffused over the whole surface, to a paler red, like the Pere- 
grine’s. Sometimes they are mottled and blotched like the 
Honey-Buzzard’s or the Sparrow-Hawk’s; at others spotted as 
faintly as the Kites’, and even almost a pure white. There is 
no green tissue inside. The nest is an enormous congeries of 
sticks, clods of turf, bullocks’ ribs, pieces of sheepskin, old rags, 
and whatever else the neighbourhood of a village or camp may 
afford, and is generally somewhat depressed in the centre. Fre- 
quently solitary birds were noticed in April in the dark imma- 
ture plumage, proving that the white plumage is not attained 
till the third year. The Neophron is more plentiful in Gilead 
and Moab than elsewhere; at least we obtained more nests in 
those regions, to which the birds seem to be attracted by the 
enormous flocks and herds of the Bedouin, on the ordure of 


which they largely feed. 
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AQUILA CHRYSAETUS (L.). The Golden Eagle was very com- 
mon all the winter in the maritime plains and about Mount 
Carmel, as well as in the south of Judea; but though nowhere 
altogether absent in spring, it became very much more scarce, 
and probably retires to the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon to breed. 
We saw several pairs during January in the neighbourhood of 
the Dead Sea, but never took the nest in Palestine; nor had we 
any opportunity of observing its nidification. It did not occur 
so frequently as the succeeding species when the season ad- 
vanced. 


AQUILA HELIACA (Sav.). This truly imperial bird is more abun- 
dant in Palestine than in any country which I have visited. It 
may be said (in summer at least), in great measure, to replace the 
Golden Eagle of Europe. There is a beauty and majesty in its 
movements, and in its greater fearlessness of man when in search 
of food, which at once attracts one; while the very distinct white 
scapulars and the light head show conspicuously on the wing. 
On one occasion I observed an Imperial Eagle continue to hover 
over a gazelle which we had wounded, but which, being in a 
hostile and unknown country in Gilead, we were unable to follow, 
and doubtless it succeeded in making a hearty meal of our 
quarry. At another time, in the early morning, while riding 
through the Valley of Dothan, one of these birds, with its white 
shoulders beautifully distinct, passed slowly close overhead, and 
escaped before we had time to take down our pieces. Unlike 
the Golden Eagle, it was as common at one time of the year as 
another, though we never took a nest. At Beyrout I hada skin 
given me of an immature bird in that plumage (with two white 
bands on the wings) in which it has been described as Aquila 
bifasciata. This bird had been brought to one of the American 
Missionaries on the Lebanon by two Druse boys, who begged 
permission, after the skin had been taken off, to feast on the 
flesh, which they did with a hearty relish. 


AQUILA Na&vIA (Gm.). Much more common in winter than 
.in summer on the plains. We observed it only two or three 
times in the Lebanon in spring. Mr. Gurney has pronounced a 
specimen I showed to him to belong to the large form described 
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by Pallas as Aquila clanga. I found one nest in a tree, between 
Nazareth and Caiffa. | : 


AQUILA NÆVIOIDES (Cuy.). The Tawny Eagle is much more 
common throughout the year than A. nevia, and is much bolder 
and more familiar in its habits. It almost deserves the name of 
the parasitic Eagle, from the unscrupulous way in which it pur- 
sues and robs lesser birds of prey of their booty. It is more 
abundant in the maritime plains and in the inhabited central 
country than in the east or south. One nest only rewarded our 
search. This was in April, on the north side of Mount Carmel. 
We frequently noticed the Tawny Eagle in the neighbourhood 
of Damascus and in Ceele-Syria, to which region many of the 
species seem to retire for nidification in the spring. A young 
nestling was brought to me in April at Jericho, and another at 
Jerusalem a fortnight later. 


AQUILA PENNATA (Gm.). This elegant little Eagle is by no 
means common, and is confined, so far as our observation goes, 
to the northern part of the country. We observed it in Novem- 
ber near Beyrout, and saw it frequently in the hill country 
beyond Sidon and Tyre during the following months. Mr. 
Upcher shot one in the Lebanon in March, but we never ob- 
tained its nest. It perches on trees rather than rocks. 


AQUILA BONELLII (Temm.). Bonelli’s Eagle is rather com- 
mon in every part of the country ; but seems to avoid the plains, 
being much attached to the wadys and rocky terraces with which 
the country abounds. It perches on some conspicuous point of 
rock looking out for its prey, and after a short circling excursion 
will again and again return to the same post of observation. I 
take it to be more truly a game-killing Raptor than any of the 
preceding Eagles, and less addicted to carrion-feeding than any 
of its congeners. The Rock-Pigeons are its favourite quarry in 
winter, and it preys much on the Turtle-Doves in the Ghor and 
the plain of Gennesaret. I have also seen it pursue Kites, ap- 
parently with the intent of robbing them. Most of the birds we 


saw were in the adult plumage, but in early spring we noted. 


several with the ruddy breast of the second year’s plumage, 
which evidently had not paired. It frequents the gardens behind 
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Sidon and Jaffa; but is more generally found in the wooded hill- 
regions about Carmel, Tabor, and the Lake of Galilee, from 
which places we procured the eggs in April, as well as two nests 
of one egg each in the neighbourhood of Gerasch, east of the 
mountains of Gilead. It does not appear to lay till the end of 
March, and then generally a single egg. These are either white, 
or with the faintest russet spots. One nest, which contained two 
eggs both fairly coloured, baffled all our attempts at its capture. 
It was comfortably placed under an overhanging piece of rock 
near the top of the cliffs of Wady Hamam, in such a position 
that no rope could be thrown over to let down an adventurous 
climber; and yet from another point, which projected nearly 
parallel to it, we could look into the nest with longing eyes. The 
old birds seemed perfectly aware of the impregnability of their 
fortress. 


PANDION HALIZETUS (L.). We never paid a visit, either in 
winter or spring, to the neighbourhood of Carmel and the Kishon 
without seeing the Osprey. There are some lagoons near the 
mouth of the Kishon admirably adapted for this bird; and 
there it could at any time be seen perched on some naked 
stump projecting from the water, or frequently on the coast on 
the extremity of the skeleton-rib of some stranded wreck. The 

marshes of the Zerka (Crocodile River) are also stated to be a 
favourite resort. We saw the Osprey as late as April, but did not 
discover its nest. In spite of the amazing abundance of fish in 
the Lake of Galilee, we never noticed this bird there, probably 
because of the absence of suitable cover. It has been shot at 
Beyrout. 


CircaeTus GALLicus (Gm.). Beyond all doubt the most 
abundant of all the Eagle-tribe in Palestine, from the early 
spring. In winter it seems to be more scarce, and is probably 
partially migratory. I observed it in December among the gar- 
dens and orange-groves of Sidon ; but did not satisfactorily iden- 
tify it again till the beginning of March, from which time it 
overspread the whole country. Being strictly a reptile-feeder, it 
probably withdraws to the Arabian districts for the two or three 
months during which the lizards and snakes hybernate. In the 
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coast-plains there were abundance of frogs to be found at all 
seasons, and the Short-toed Eagle is therefore more accurately 
described as a wanderer than as a true migrant. It prefers the 
neighbourhood of woods near the cultivated plains to the truly 
forest districts. In its breeding-habits it varies, choosing gene- 
rally some low ledge in a wady, but sometimes also building a 
great platform of sticks in the top of a large oak or terebinth. 
The first egg we took was in a wady on Carmel, on March 23rd, 
quite fresh ; the second in a wady near Heshbon, east of the 
Dead Sea, on April 30th, equally fresh ; after which we obtained 
several others, not yet incubated, so late as to the 10th of May. 
One egg we took was prettily spotted, all the others were white. 
‘On one occasion the sitting bird we shot from the nest was ascer- 
tained by dissection to be a male. In Africa I have found two 
eggs in the nest, but in Palestine we never found more than one. 
The same rule seems to hold throughout all the Raptors—that 
wherever the species is abundant, the number of young is pro- 
portionally fewer than when the individuals are scarce. The 
Circaetus is a fearless bird, and more easily approached than any 
other of the large Raptors, sitting composedly on a conspicuous 
point of rock, or on the top of an isolated tree, till the sportsman 
is almost within gunshot. I do not know a more magnificent- 
looking bird, as it sits with its great flat head bent down on its 
shoulders, its huge yellow eyes glaring around, and the bright 
spotting of its breast and abdomen as distinct as that of a 
Missel-Thrush. It is very noisy, and always betrays the neigh- 
bourhood of its nest by the loud harsh scream with which the 
male and female vociferously pursue each other, rising into the 
air and making short circling flights, after which they suddenly 
drop down, one to the nest, the other to a post of observation 
_hard by. They will often dash down to the fields below, sweep 
for a few minutes like a Harrier, and then seizing one of the 
great black ground-snakes or a Tropidonotus in a ditch, sit 
down and occupy some minutes in killing the reptile, after which 
they carry their prize away in their claws, not, like many other 
Eagles, devouring it on the spot. 


Burro vuiearis, Bechst. The Common Buzzard was very 
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plentiful in the plains of Phoenicia and Acre during winter, 
resorting to the gardens and orchards, or perching on trees in 
the open plains. Itis also common at that season in the Leba- 
non. We shot one in December close to Mount Carmel, the 
most southerly point at which we observed it; but it never after- 
wards came under our notice. 


Burro Ferox (S. Gmel.); B. rufinus, Rüpp. This magnifi- 
cent and aquiline Buzzard is extremely numerous in every part 
of the country, and at all times of the year. It congregates in 
small flocks in the orangeries and olive-yards behind the Phæ- 
nician towns, consorting with Circaetus gallicus, and is equally 
abundant in the wildest recesses of the eastern mountains, or on 
the bare and boundless plains of the southern wilderness. In 
the south of Judæa in winter it is decidedly gregarious, but 
during the breeding-season is segregated in pairs in the wooded 
wadys. We found the nests both on trees and in rocks, gene- 
rally in the latter. The complement of eggs is two or three, 
generally the latter. The first nest we took was on Mount 
Carmel, on a rocky ledge easy of access, on March 22nd, and 
which contained three eggs, quite fresh and beautifully marked ; 
the last fresh eggs we found were a pair near Mount Tabor, on 
May lst. The eggs are of course larger than, but no way differ- 
ently coloured from, those of the Common Buzzard. The nest 
is large, but more neatly made than those of the Eagles, and 
well lined with woollen rags and the soft withered leaves of bull- 
rushes and flags, and plastered with mud. The plumage of the 
Palestine specimens is very rufous, and we shot breeding birds 
both with and without the bars on the tail. I donot think it is 
acarrion-feeder ; but it preys upon lizards and serpents, as well 
as on small quadrupeds. We seldom found traces of feathered 
game in its maw. It is called by the Arabs “ Shahin.” 


Pernis apivorus (L.). Rather scarce, and only occasionally 
noticed by us, but undoubtedly a constant resident. We ob- 
served it in November and December near the coast, and saw it 
in a collection in Beyrout, where it had been shot in autumn. 
Mr. Bartlett shot a specimen near Nazareth in April. 


Mitvus tcrinus, Sav. During winter this is the only Kite 
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to be seen, and very common it is; but towards spring it becomes 
more scarce, the larger number retiring to the northern moun- 
tains for nidification, though a few still remain in the central 
districts near Carmel and Nablous, and many in the hill country 
of Galilee. Yet we only took two well-identified nests. In 
winter the Kite is gregarious, especially in the south; and is 
very abundant in the wilderness to the west of the Dead Sea, and 
in the whole desert and plateaux round Beersheba, where large 
flocks may be seen hovering at all times of the day, and hanging 
about the neighbourhood of the Bedouin camps and their cattle. 
In wet and stormy weather they will gather like Rooks, and sit 
motionless on a wall or on a clump of trees, in the ruined dis- 
trict of Hebron, for hours together. 


Mitvus micrans (Bodd.); Falco ater, Gm. No sooner 
has the Red Kite begun to retire northwards than the Black 
Kite, never once seen in winter, returns in immense numbers 
from the south and, about the beginning of March, scatters 
itself over the whole country, preferring especially the neigh- 
bourhood of villages, where it is a welcome and unmolested 
guest, and certainly does not appear to attack the poultry, 
among which it may often be seen feeding on garbage. It is 
not strictly gregarious, though very sociable ; and the slaughter 
of a sheep near the tents will soon attract a large party of Kites, 
which swoop down, regardless of man and guns, and enjoy a 
noisy scramble for the refuse, chasing each other in a laughable 
fashion, and sometimes enabling the wily Raven to steal off 
with the coveted morsel during their contention. It is the butt 
of all the smaller scavengers, and it is evidently most unpopular 
with the Crows and Daws, and even with the Rollers, who enjoy 
the amusement of teasing it in their tumbling flight, which is a 
manceuvre most perplexing to the Kite. The nest, generally in 
a tree, often in a glen, is a grotesque, untidy structure, decorated 
with all sorts of rags and rubbish, apparently to attract observa- 
tion. The eggs are invariably two, and, as a rule, are more 
richly coloured than those of the Milvus ictinus. 


Mitvus «eyrrius (Gm.); M. parasiticus, Daud. This bird 
possesses the same habits as the preceding, but is not so abundant. 
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Perhaps it is rather less familiar, and we found its nests generally 
in the retired wadys. Neither of these Kites breed until some 
time after their return; and we took two eggs near the sources 
of the Jordan in a cliff the last week of May. One nest had 
three eggs, which were all remarkably small, and with scarcely 
any colouring except dirt. 


Exanus cauruevs (Desf.); Falco melanopterus, Daud. An- 
other summer visitant, but very scarce and shy. It was observed 
once or twice in thickets near the Jordan, and once in the north 
near Shef Amar. 


FALCO PEREGRINUS, L. It is very interesting to observe the 
clearly defined geographical ranges of the different Falcons in 
Palestine, which they would appear never to transgress. The 
Peregrine, nowhere numerous, occurs at all times of the year in 
all suitable localities near the coast, and on the western slopes 
of the watershed of Central Palestine. To the eastward of the 
crest we never observed it. It extends from the Lebanon to the 
south of Jordan. During the winter we frequently met with it 
as far inland as Nazareth ; and in the beginning of March I shot 
a female from a palm-tree in a garden at Jaffa, where it was 
evidently, from the state of its lower plumage, incubating. The 
same restriction of the Peregrine to the coastline 1 have observed 
in North Africa ; but there it is replaced inland by the Falco bar- 
barus; in Syria by the following species :— 


Fatco Lanarius, Linn. By far the most common of the 
large Falcons, and universally distributed throughout the rocky 
wadys on both sides of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and as far 
north as the foot of Hermon. It is a permanent resident, and, 
as we were told, reoccupies the same eyrie year after year. A 
nest of four eggs was taken in the gorge of the Wady Kelt, near 
Jericho, on February 29th; and the Lanner was breeding in four 
or five places in the Wady Hamam and Wady Leimun, near Gen- 
nesaret, in April. No region is too desolate or dreary for this 
noble bird. On the stupendous rock of Masada, facing the Dead 
Sea, a Lanner dropped a Pochard-Duck on being fired at; and we 
also saw a pair at Jebel Usdum, the salt mountain at the south 
end of the lake. It seems to avoid the forests; for though very 
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common near the mouths of the ravines east of Jordan, we 
never observed it in the vast forests of Gilead and Ajlan. It is 
in high repute among the Bedouins for the chase, and trained 
birds are as valuable as in North Africa. But though we fre- 
quently saw it in the possession of Arab Sheikhs of high degree, 
we never had an opportunity of witnessing the sport, as we only 
met them on the march. 


Fatco sacer, Gmel. This splendid Falcon only came once 
under my observation in the oak forests of Bashan, where I was 
close to it, as it perched in a tree overhead. I did not add it 
to our trophies, having only two charges of dust-shot in my 
gun, for which, of course, it cared but little. It seems to prefer 
the wide plains and deserts to the cliffs of the Jordan valley. 
The Sheikhs of the Beni Sakk’r (sons of the Falcon) make it a 
point of distinction to possess several of these birds trained for 
the chase of the gazelle, and the distinction between it and the 
Lanner is well known to all the Arabs. None of them seem to 
be aware of or to recognize the Peregrine of the coast. 


FALCO ELEONORÆ, Gené. This bird was several times seen 
by us in spring, but not in winter ; and a pair were found breed- 
ing in the Bukaa, near the village of Zebdany, in the beginning 
of June. Here, as in Algeria, it seems to be the very latest of 
all Raptors in its nidification. 


HYPOTRIORCHIS SUBBUTEO (L.), Another summer visitor, 
and rather late in its return ; confined, so far as we observed, to 
the wooded districts, and resorting to the olive-yards and open 


glades. 


Hyvotriorcuis ÆsALON (L.). Not at all uncommon, but 
very solitary during the winter season. We often saw it on the 
coast and in the central plains. The last seen was shot in 
Bashan on the 11th of March. 


ERYTHROPUS VESPERTINUS (L.). This pretty little Hobby is 
a summer migrant, but returns earlier than the common species. 
The absence of suitable woods is probably the reason of its being 
a scarce bird, and confined to the central districts. 
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TINNUNCULUS ALAUDARIUS, G. R. Gray. The Kestrel is 
excessively common in every part of the country throughout the 
year, up to the confines of the southern desert. In the Ghor and 
in the eastern forests, among the ruins of Amman and Gerash, 
in the desolate gorges of the Dead Sea, among the luxuriant 
gardens of the coast, and in the sacred recesses of the mosques 
of Omar and Hebron it equally abounds. It is generally grega- 
rious, ten or twenty pairs breeding in the same ruins, and rearing 
their young about the end of March. It often builds its nest 
in the recesses of the caves which are occupied by the Griffons ; 
and is the only bird which the Eagles appear to permit to live 
in close proximity to them. At Amman, too, it builds in the 
ruins in company with the Jackdaws; and in several places, as 
at Lydda and Nazareth, large colonies are mixed indiscriminately 
with those of the following species. The number of nests we 
came across without searching for them was enormous. 


TINNUNCULUS CENCHRIS (Frisch). Returns with the Swal- 
lows in March, and at once consorts with its congener, the com- 
mon Kestrel. It may be seen everywhere, in the open glades, 
or among the lanes between the gardens in the suburbs of the 
villages pursuing insects, and especially catching cockchafers 
towards evening. It breeds, so far as we have observed, inva- 
riably in communities, usually in narrow fissures of the rocks or 
in the crevices of ruins, not generally in very inaccessible situa- 
tions, but always in so narrow a cleft, and at such a depth in, 
that the eggs are hard toextract. I never found a colony with- 
out many of the common Kestrel breeding in the same place. 
The largest rookeries of this bird we met with were in the towns 
of Lydda and Ramleh, and in the top of an old quarricd cave 
(perfectly protected by prickly fern) in the town of Nazareth. 
Although the two species are so closely allied, there can be no 
difficulty in discriminating the eggs ; and we found that the Arab 
boys knew the difference between the two species at once, calling 
one the black-nailed, and the other the white-nailed “ bashtk.” 


ASTUR PALUMBARIUS (L.). The Gos-Hawk cannot be looked 
on as a bird of Palestine south of the wooded district of Lebanon. 
We never met with it; but Signor Fidas, a zealous Italian col- 
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lector at Beyrout, showed me the skin of one he had purchased 
in the flesh in the market of Beyrout. 


ACCIPITER NISUS (L.). Very common about olive-yards and 
clumps of wood in winter in the south, especially between Jeru- 
salem and Jaffa. It also resorts to the oases and shrubby spots 
near the Dead Sea; and is plentiful about the Sea of Galilee, the 
town of Nablous, and wherever small birds, especially the Marsh- 
Sparrow (Passer salicarius), are found. It disappears in April, 
but still remains in the high grounds of Lebanon and the Anti- 
Lebanon. 


ÅCCIPITER BREVIPES (Severzow). I cannot say whether this 
pretty little Sparrow-Hawk is a migrant; but we certainly 
never obtained it until April. Still it may have often escaped 
our notice, and been taken for the common Sparrow-Hawk in 
winter, especially near Jericho. The few we identified or shot 
seemed more stealthy in their movements than their congeners ; 
flying up water-courses under the bushes, betaking themselves 
to thickets, and remaining under cover of the brushwood. 


Circus #Rueinosus (L.). The Marsh-Harrier is very com- 
mon throughout the year on all the open ground, and far more 
abundant than any of the other Harriers. We obtained it in 
every variety of plumage. One in my collection, a male, shot 
in March, has the shoulders and tail a silvery grey, and the 
primaries black, as if it were making an effort to assume the 
pallid plumage of the males of the other species. 


Circus cyanevs (L.). This is also a common bird on the 
plains, and a permanent resident. 


CIRCUS CINERACEUS (Montagu). Twice obtained by us near 
Tiberias and on the Plain of Gennesaret in spring. Though 
we did not shoot it in winter, we have no other grounds for sup- 
posing it to be migratory. 


Crrcus SWAINSONI, Smith; C. pallidus, Sykes. I think 
this bird is more common than either of the preceding species, 
as several specimens were shot by different members of our 
society at different seasons. It is always to be found about the 
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swamps of Esdraelon, and especially by the lagoons at the mouth 
of the Kishon. 


ATHENE PERSICA (Vieill.); 4. meridionalis, Risso. The 
** Boomeh” is one of the commonest and most universally distri- 
buted birds in every part of the Holy Land. In the olive-yards 
round the villages, in the rocks of the wadys, in the thickets by 
the water-side, in the tonibs or on the ruins, among the deso- 
late heaps which mark the sites of ancient Judah, on the sandy 
mounds of Beersheba, or on the spray-beaten fragments of Tyre, 
his low wailing note is sure to be heard at sunset, and himself 
seen bowing and keeping time to his own music. The Little 
Owl is a great favourite; he is lucky, and there is a strong pre- 
judice against injuring him, which may partly account for his 
exceptional numbers. It breeds early, but as I have had nest- 
lings brought to me in May, it is possible it sometimes rears 
a second family. When disturbed, it disappears with magical 
celerity into a hollow tree, or a hole in the ground, or the rocks, 
as the case may be. 


Kerura CEYLONENSIS (Gm.). We can only point to one 
locality as the certain residence of this bird in Palestine. It is 
perhaps the most interesting addition, as well as the most un- 
expected, which we made to the fauna of the country ; and was 
found by us in the wild wooded glen of Wady el Kurn, run- 
ning up from the Plain of Acre. We discovered it accidentally, 
and at first took it for the Bubo ascalaphus, when it bolted out 
of the dense foliage of a great Carob-tree under which we were 
standing ; we thus put up no less than four individuals in two 
days. When disturbed, the bird was more than ordinarily per- 
plexed, even for an Owl; but owing to the difficulty of crossing 
the gully and the dense jungle we were only able to secure a 
single specimen which had been put up from a Carob-tree by 
Mr. Bartlett, and was marked by me on to a ledge of rocks on 
the opposite side of the wady. The wady possesses a perennial 
stream, well shaded by evergreen timber, and swarming with 
fish and crabs, the favourite and probably exclusive food of the 
Ketupa. I obtained my specimen on December 8th. 


Scors civ (Scop.). Very common in spring in old ruins and 
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olive-groves, returning to Palestine about the middle of April. 
We found the nests both in the walls of ruins and in hollow 
trees. No less than four birds were caught on their eggs in 
holes of olive-trees. It does not come out so soon as the Athene 
persica, indeed is seldom heard till after sunset. All my speci- 
mens are a little larger and decidedly paler in hue than those 
from the south of Europe. In this respect it appears to approach 
the Indian S. pennata; but I have not a specimen by me for 
comparison. 


Bugo ascatapuus, Sav. This is the most common Owl of 
Palestine next to Athene persica, and, like it, adapts itself to the 
ever varying physical geography of the country. In the rolling 
uplands of Beersheba it resorts to burrows in the ground; at 
Rabbath Ammon it has its home among the ruins; in the ravines 
of Galilee and the Ghor it retires in security to the most inac- 
cessible caverns. Mr. Upcher shot one which dashed out of a 
cave as we were climbing for Griffons’ nests in the Wady Hamam, 
and with the other barrel brought down a Woodcock which rose 
from another cave at the same time. We had two eggs brought 
to us near the Jabbok, which could only have belonged to this 
bird. In the uplands of Beersheba it is very common, and I 
frequently have put it up at noon day. It invariably disappeared 
into some burrow after a short flight. 


` Asīo ortus (L.). Not often found, and then only in the 
wooded districts and highlands. 


Asio BRACHYOTUS (L.). A winter visitant only; but at that 
season equally distributed in the north and on the bare downs 
of the south. 


Syrnium aLuco (L.). Very common where there is large 
timber, but nowhere else. When camping in the forest country 
of Gilead in April, we heard its hoot night after night, and took 
one nest in a tree containing three hard-set eggs. In the col- 
lection of the late Mr. Herschell there was a specimen shot by 
that gentleman at Jericho, certainly an exceptional locality ; and 
when at the Cedars of Lebanon, we found it very numerous, 
roosting in twos and threes in the highest tops of the patriarchs 
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of the grove. The plumage is very much more grey than in any 
European specimens I have seen, but not more so than in some 
from the Atlas. 


Strix FLAMMEA, L. I met with the White Owl during my 
first visit; but we did not add it to our list on this expedition. 
There can be no doubt, however, of its being by no means un- 
common, as it is well known to the Arabs of Jericho, and also 
near the Lake of Galilee, under the name of ‘ Boomeh abiad,’ 
« White Owl.” 

N.B. In my article “ On the Birds of Palestine” (Ibis, 1859, 
p. 26), I mentioned Micronisus gabar as observed, but not ob- 
tained. This should probably be cancelled, as we never met with 
it during this expedition. 

The list I have given is quite sufficient to show how strictly 
the Raptorial fauna of Palestine is, as I remarked at the outset, 
of the Mediterranean type, and how very few of the Indian 
species have succeeded in planting themselves far to the west- 
ward. Enough, however, has been found to show that we are 
here beginning to impinge on the Indian region. 

[To be continued.] 


XXIV.—A Seventh additional List of Birds from Natal. 
By J. H. Gurney, M.P., F.Z.S. 


In the Former Series of the ‘ Ibis’ I have enumerated two hun- 
dred and forty-eight species of birds collected in the Colony of 
Natal, and, with very few exceptions, sent to me from thence 
by my indefatigable correspondent, Mr. Thomas Ayres. 

I have now the pleasure of continuing this list by the addition 
of thirty-five species not previously enumerated. 

Of these the following, viz. Nos. 252, 253, 274, and 279, 
were obtained beyond the north-eastern boundary of the colony, 
at the mouth of the Monocusi River. I have, however, thought 
this locality to be sufficiently within the range of the Natal 
district to justify me in including these species in the pre- 
sent list. 


